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them. The popular examples are Athens from
Aeschylus to Demosthenes, Rome from Lucretius to
Juvenal, Florence in the time of Michael Angelo,
London in the period from Elizabeth to Anne, Paris
in the latter half of the seventeenth century, and
perhaps some circles in Germany for part of the
eighteenth century. No doubt a long and brilliant
list could be filled with names that do not belong to
any one of these times and places. Homer, Dante,
Cervantes, Voltaire, Darwin, and Victor Hugo may
almost be said to make epochs in themselves ; and
no one dreams of disputing their ability or the
influence they have exercised on style and thought
The point contended for, however, is, that individuals
cannot be claimed as the direct outcome of city life
in the same way that a literary set can be. Homer
may have owed more than we suspect to the com-
ments of crowds in Asia Minor, Dante may have
been a representative Florentine, and Voltaire cer-
tainly seems a representative Parisian ; but even
Voltaire, though he founded a school of thought, had
no rivals or critics or colleagues comparable with,
himself, except, perhaps, Rousseau, who was quite
dissimilar, and who derived whatever was best in
him from Geneva. The remarkable point is that
even in modern society, when population is so much
larger, when thought is comparatively unshackled,
when burning questions are in -the air, when the
public is a better Mecaenas than Martial prayed for,
there are periods in the life of large communities
which seem almost as sterile as the later centuries
of the Roman Empire. Whom did England pro-
duce between Swift and Byron, outside of politics,
who will be read for either power or beauty of form